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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


Theology, Perfectionism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MAarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for p seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








THE GOLDEN SIDE. 


There is many a rest in the road of life, 
If we would only stop to take it ; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would wake it ! 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the winter storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 

For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through 
When the ominous clouds are rifted. 

There was never a night without a day 
Nor an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown 

Or the miser’s hoarded treasure ; 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayer to heaven, 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to add to God’s will with a heavy heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate minute threads 
Of our curious lives asunder ; 
And then blame heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder. 


—Selected. 


| 


MIRACLES 1N THEIR ORDER. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE order of our warfare is to conquer 

the infirmities of the soul first, and af- 

ter that the diseases of the body; and if we 
look closely, we shall find that is the order of 
all God’s victories. You may say that Christ, 
when he first entered the field against the en- 
emy, commenced saving men’s bodies, healing 
the sick, curing the lame and the blind, cast- 
ing out devils and raising the dead. That is 
the apparent, conspicuous fact; but what goes 
before it? Christ’s immediate preparation for 
this fact was what we might call a course of 
spiritual polishing, 2. ¢., discipline that rela- 
ted not to his body, but to his soul. Previous 
to his entering upon his public work, you read 
of his being led by the devil into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted forty days. He was tempt- 
ed with infirmities of the soul. ‘The devil in- 
vited him to unbelief, to idolatry, to an abuse 
of his miraculous power. Read the account 
of those temptations. You will find them 
temptations such as we can all experience, 
without any trouble in our bodies. You will 
see him tempted to sensuality, to pride, to un- 
godly ambition. You will perceive that he 
went through a tremendous course of self-con- 
quest in those forty days. He was busy de- 
throning the devil in heart and soul, casting 
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him out, and making an end of his power. 
He made thorough work of it, and closed the 
door on the tempter. 

Then he steps forth into a career of open 
manifestation and begins to heal men’s bodies, 
and cast out the devils that possessed them. He 
makes havoc in Satan’s dominions externally. 
This physical, conspicuous war was wholly the 
result of that previous conflict, in which im- 
mortal, interior, spiritual victories were won. 
That was the order of his operations, and it 
must be ours. We must follow him in the grap- 
ple with the tempter if we would partake of 
his victorious power. 


We have not yet got through our forty days’ 
temptation. It is not time for us to begin to 
heal the sick, raise the dead, and cast out dev- 
ils in that conspicuous way. We must wait 
until we have conquered all evils within— 
made an end of discontent and unbelief, and 
all the working of evil thoughts and wicked 
spirits. 

I have no doubt that the same order we see 
in the phenomena of Christ’s career, will be 
seen in every believer’s experience. Begin at 
the right end of the matter, by casting the 
devil out of your own souls, and you will be 
able to work miracles around you. We are 
apt to forget the secret fountain of power. 
We look at the conspicuous part of Christ’s 
life, and think little of those half-seen strug- 
gles in the wilderness, and of the soul-travail 
of all the unrecorded years that went before. 
Let any man who covets miraculous gifts seek 
them first of all in self-conquest. And so with 
the Community ; let it get where it can say with 
thundering decision: “Get thee behind me, Sa- 
tan,” and Satan will go, and the angels will 
come, and then we may begin to work mira- 
cles. God will give signs and wonders when 
there is a work within us that deserves to be 
attested. 

You will see the same order of phenomena 
if you will look at the battle of the Cross, as 
the antecedent of the day of Pentecost. In 
the first campaign we have seen a duality: 
first, the temptation, and following that, mira- 
cles; and the miracles based on the victory 
over the temptation. In the second campaign 
we have the same duality. The victory of the 
Cross stands in the same relation to the day of 
Pentecost, the spread of the Gospel through 
Judea, the outpouring of the Spirit, the gift of 
tongues, and the conversion of the Jews, that 
the victory of the temptation did to the mira- 
cles that followed it. Christ was finally put 
through the death-temptation, the great agony 
in which he conquered the flesh and was made 
perfect through suffering. He met the Wicked 
One face to face, and proved himself the 
strongest, in Gethsemane and on the Cross. 
Those were internal, spiritual victories, from 
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which external miracles or conspicuous mani- 
festations of power were strictly excluded. 
He might have called twelve legions of angels, 
or displayed his own miraculous power, but 
that -was not his business then; it was the 
conquest of himself; and he faithfully went 
through the ordeal. ‘The result was that forty 
days after, the Holy Ghost descended as a 
mighty wind and filled the disciples with wis- 
dom and power, that scattered the devils before 
them and took posession of Jerusalem and 
Judea. 
victories over the devil followed a great act of 
suffering and self-conquest on the part of 
Christ. ‘This is the order in which all our 
victories must come. Salvation trom Sin first ; 
signs and wonders afterward. 


THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD. 





{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. } 
HE traveler who comes to a river notices 
it as a noble object in nature ; he sees it 
fertilizing the adjoining meadows, turnishing 
unceasing power to machinery, bearing on its 
bosom ships and the wealth of commerce, sup- 
porting populous towns by its side, and finally 
merging itself in the broad ocean. All this is 
the conspicuous aspect of the river. But to 
take a complete view of it, either in reality or 
in imagination, one must inquire for its source, 
and that is generally found in some distant and 
obscure spring, hid in the highland forest. 

Communism is such a river. Its pleasant 
and useful aspects begin to be apparent. It is 
seen to be a good school of character, a maga- 
zine of productive force, a supporter of edu- 
cation, an equalizer of wealth, a developer of 
genius, a promoter of moral and physical beau- 
ty on every hand. People in view of these re- 
sults call it “the greatest curiosity of the age ;” 
but they do not gain a satisfactory idea of it 
as a whole until they trace it back and inquire 
for its source. In doing so, they may be led 
into what may seem a distant and obscure re- 
gion. If we are asked, What is the fountain- 
head of Communism? we answer, It is the 
truth about the Second Coming of Christ. It 
is from this origin, insignificant and remote as 
it may appear, that the practical resuits seen 
at the Oneida Community and its branches 
flow. Here was our first point of divergence 
from the common course of thought—here is 
the germ and dynamic element of Commu- 
nism. 

Let us trace a little way the course of this 
spring, or in other words note some of the con- 
sequences of a perception of the fact that the 
Second Coming took place, as foretold by 
Christ, at the close of the apostolic age. In 
the first place it cuts off the claim of all such 
hierarchs as Swedenborg and Ann Lee, whose 
pretensions rest on the allegation that they rep- 
resent the Second Coming of Christ. Second- 
ly, it disposes of Millerism, by proving it to be 
1800 years out of date. ‘Thirdly, it disposes 
of Popery and all those sects who claim to be 
the successors of the Primitive Church, by 
showing that the latter are still in business and 
need no successors. Fourthly, an acceptation 
of the word of Christ on this subject places 
persons in true relations with the spiritual 


Thus here, as before, conspicuous | 
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| world. It opens the door of communication 





| with that world in the right way, as modern 
| Spiritualism opens it in a wrong way. 


It pre- 
sents us to the Primitive Church instead of to 
Hades. Fifthly, it discloses Communism to 
us, not as an untried experiment, or a new, 
man-made invention, but as the long-tried so- 
cial state of ail that part of humanity which 
entered with Christ into the resurrection. If 
it thus takes away trom Communists the con- 
ceit Of originality, it guarantees to them suc- 
cess by opening to them a partnership in the 
magnificent results of 1800 years’ progress in 
the unseen world. It shows their business to 
be to receive the higher civilization of those 
in advance of them, rather than to create a 
new one of their own. Sixthly, it discloses 
the fact that all the improvements of the age 
are importations from the resurrection sphere, 
and places us in a situation to recognize our 
benefactors in that sphere. 

Such are some of the direct consequences 
of a rectification of our views about the Sec- 
ond Coming in accordance with Christ’s words. 
lt there are any who are inquiring their way 
to practical Communism on the Pentecostal 
model, we recommend to them as the first 
and best guide-board in that direction, a study 
of the New ‘Testament declarations about the 
Second Coming of Christ. 


REVIVALS [NV NEW YORK CITY. 





v. 

WORD or two at this point in our story 

about the revival in general. For sever- 
al months the health of Mr. Finney had been 
suffering in consequence of overwork. His 
labors had extended from New York over 
a large part of New England. He visited 
New Haven, Hartford, Providence and Boston. 
While preaching in the latter place Mr. Finney 
had an assurance, as he believed, that the city 
would surrender to the powers above; but 
at the critical point he failed to realize his 
anticipations. His ill health, perhaps, stag- 
gered his faith. Becoming less and less able 
to discharge his duties as a preacher, his friends 
and physicians advised him to leave the coun- 
try. In January, 1834, the great revivalist sailed 
for the Old World, and was absent nearly a 
year. How can Mr. Finney be spared? Who 
will fill his place? Will the work of saving 
souls go on without him? ‘Those and many 
similar questions were asked, while no particu- 
lar member of the clerical profession gave 
evidence of being his successor in power 
and earnestness. Churches had been mul- 
tiplied, and converts were counted by thou- 
sands. 

Weeks passed with no visible signs of a 
favorable change in Mr. Gray. Notwithstand- 
ing the unremitting assiduity on the part of 
his wife in discharging her every duty, and in 
endeavoring to exhibit the spirit of Christ in 
her daily intercourse with him, Mr. Gray be- 
came more and more alienated from her. In 
his opposition to religion, the innate selfishness 
of his nature disclosed itself in many oppres- 
sive ways that none but a wife could experience. 

Mrs. Gray met a friend one day who inquired 
about the attitude of her husband toward her 





and the revival. She replied: “ His case looks 
to me almost hopeless; but I am not unhappy, 
for my heart is in the work of God. My happi- 
est hours are those spent with my friends in 
religious meetings, and my trust in God is 
more and more a reality that stands by me ; 
but at the same time I have an indescribable 
feeling that a great trial is before me—a crisis 
of some sort that will thoroughly test my faith 
in God.” 

A short time after this interview with her 
friends, Mrs. Gray had a dream of a very dis- 
tressing character. She saw herself an out- 
cast from her home and children, and a woman 
of a doubtful character occupying her place. 
The agony of her mind was so great that she 
awoke, and she thanked God that it was only 
adream. On again falling asleep, the same 
distressing picture was once more presented to 
her, and while in this agony she saw her Savior 
and said to him in child-like simplicity, “O, let 
this cup pass from me.’’ The answer came, 
“My grace shall be sufficient for you.” To 
that comforting assurance her heart replied, 
“ Your will shall be my will.” The next morn- 
ing she had a new sense of resignation to the 
will of God. All fear respecting unpleasant 
events that might befall her was entirely re- 
moved, It seemed to her that she had died 
to her children, and had now committed them 
to God’s keeping. 

In the course of a few days Mrs. Gray saw 
tokens of the speedy fulfillment of her dream. 
Her husband seemed to her as one whom the 
devil had made his own, and her heart told her 
to be prepared for the worst. On his return 
one night from the store, Mr. Gray was accom- 
panied by the very woman Mrs. Gray had seen 
in her dream. When he entered the room 
where his wife was seated, he said, “This is 
my future housekeeper, Fanny, and you are 
from this evening released from all further re- 
sponsibilities here.” The feelings of that wife 
and mother may be imagined, but no words 
can adequately describe them. Mrs. Gray had 
grace given her to command her feelings and 
say nothing. Her moral sense, however, of 
personal rights insulted and outraged, caused 
the Steele blood in her veins to seethe with 
terrible indignation ; but her faith in God had 
taught her self-control, and as the dreaded 
hour had now come she prayed that she might 
behave herself like a true soldier of the cross. 
Gray had prepared himself to meet a moral 
broadside from the wronged one which he well 
knew she was capable of delivering; but 
silence is often more eloquent and powerful 
than words can be. As she left the room she 
said, as though speaking to herself, “ God's 
will be done!” She was allowed to take noth- 
ing with her but her own wardrobe, which she 
calmly packed in trunks, to be sent for when 
she had found a place to lay her head. The 
two boys had been taken to the store, that they 
might not be present at the parting. About 
eight o’clock in the evening the beautiful wife 
of Henry Gray was turned out of her house 
and home, for no other cause than the right 
she claimed to become a religious woman and 
obey God rather than man. 


Some weeks previously, but subsequent to 
the playing of his best card, Mr. Gray told 
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his wife she might have two weeks in which to 
make up her mind to either give up her church 
friends and her religious whims or to quit his 
house forever. She chose the latter without 
the slightest hesitation. Still, Mrs. Gray clung 
to the hope that something might occur which 
would change his mind, and that she might 
be spared the fiery ordeal. She did not 
shrink from it on her own account. To be 
turned into the street to seek a livelihood as 
best she could, in company with thousands of 
indigent women, was a light trial compared 
with leaving her two little boys with a profli- 
gate, infidel father, and a woman equally desti- 
tute of religious and moral principles. She 
bitterly remembered now how she pleaded with 
her mother for her approval of her engagement 
to the “fine-looking young grocer, Henry Gray.” 
She remembered, too, her own self-confident 
words, “I will bear the consequences of my 
choice uncomplainingly.” 

The reader perhaps wonders where Mrs. 
Gray’s mother is during these trying scenes? 
Not idle, by any means. Previous to Fanny’s 
first attendance on Mr. Finney’s preaching at 
the old Chatham-street theater, Mrs. Steele 
had for months thrown her whole soul into the 
revival movement. In connection with other 
pious mothers she had formed a circle of a 
dozen or more, who met two or three times a 
week to pray for the conversion of their own 
children and other members of their respective 
families. 

A number of these praying-circles existed 
at one time in various parts of the city and 
were regarded as among the most efficient 
means then employed for the conversion of 
the ungodly. The design of the originators of 
these circles was to conduct them as privately 
as possible. Those who were to be the sub- 
jects of divine intercession were kept in igno- 
rance of the movement on their behalf. 
were numerous instances of conversion through 
this agency of agreement in prayer, greatly 
encouraging the praying-circles to look for 
success in cases that seemed to be utterly 
hopeless. Fanny Gray was one of the many 
on Mrs. Steele’s list of subjects for prayer. 
By a singular coincidence Fanny was the sub- 
ject of prayer on the very evening that she and 
her husband attended, for the first time, the 
protracted meeting at Chatham-street chapel. 
The experience of Mrs. Steele on that occa- 
sion, as related to the writer, was substantially 
as follows : 

The members of the praying-circle were all 
present and there appeared to be a degree of 
earnest faith in the efficacy of prayer not 
before manifested. When Mrs. Steele’s time 
came to lead in their devotional exercises she 
felt that her prayers for her daughter were al- 
ready answered, and that the burden she had car- 
ried for years, respecting her impenitent state, 
was suddenly removed. What could it mean? 
She could not have been happier had a voice 
from heaven announced to her that Fanny had 
given her heart to God; so that she could do 
no more than praise him for his goodness, 
long-suffering and mercy. In the converted 
daughter the mother found a sister and co- 
worker in the cause of religion. But Fanny, 
knowing that her husband cherished a strong 


There 





dislike toward her mother on account of her 
devotion to religion, advised her to avoid his 
presence as much as possible, at the same time 
urging her to present his case to her praying 
associates as a subject of prayer. This Mrs. 
Steele very cheerfully consented to do ; with 
what success we shall report in our next chap- 
ter. 





F. H. N’s EXPERIENCE IN SKEPTICISM. 


{In these days when the Positive Philosophy 
seems to be undermining Christianity in unexpected 
quarters, it is cheering to know that there are some 
earnest men who have been subjected to the 
severest temptations to Infidelity, and yet have, 
when every anchor seemed swept away, found a 
basis for faith which fully justified the steadfast 
trust of the old religious heroes. Unbelievers as- 
sume that if religionists had but the courage to 
think for themselves, unbiased by the traditions of 
the Bible and the early lessons of veneration 
taught by parents and guardians, the whole world 
would become of the same mind as themselves. 
We see clear signs that skepticism is the result, 
not of too deep but of too shallow thinking. The 
following extract from J. H. N.’s “ Religious Ex- 
perience” shows that the hardest thinking is the 
safest. The scene is New York city ; the time is 
1834, during the memorable three weeks of spirit- 
ual mobbing he was called to endure. | 





WAS driven by an invisible influence through 

a course of reasoning on philosophical subjects 
which entirely broke up all my previous scholastic 
theories, and reduced me to a condition of universal 
doubt. My mind was preternaturally active, and 
ranged with astonishing freedom over boundless 
regions of thought. I thought I saw with the 
clearness of heaven, the falsehood of the Coper- 
nican system. In like manner all my previous 
conceptions of truth in other departments of 
science, were turned topsy-turvy, and on their ruins 
arose the discarded theories of the ancient world. 
I was spirit-bound for a time, to a curious doctrine 
of metempsychosis. I thought that every soul was 
to appear in this world four times in different per- 
sons. For instance I imagined that Adam, Abra- 
ham and Christ were the same being, and that that 
being was to be manifested again in the last period 
of the world. 

When all that the schools had laid up within me | 
had been prostrated and reduced to chaos, I said | 
within myself, “The Bible stands firm never- | 
theless.” But soon the destroyer was let loose on | 
that also. Objections to the inspiration and credi- 
bility of the Scriptures began to force themselves on | 
my mind. With merciless and more than human 
ingenuity, the spiritual intelligence which directed 
my thoughts arrayed before me all the apparent | 
inconsistencies and immoralities of the Bible, till 
at last I cast it from me with abhorrence, as a 
monstrous imposition. 

Still I clung to Jesus Christ. But ere long this 
refuge also failed me. His character, on being 
subjected to the diabolical spirit of analysis which 
had taken possession of my intellect, was gradually 
stripped of its glory, and at length appeared pre- 
eminently hideous. With agony I yielded to the 
conviction that he was the prince of devils. 

Finally I said in my heart, “If all science isa 
lie, if the Bible is an imposition, if Jesus Christ 
is the prince of devils, still there is a God in whom 
I may trust.” Then the cloud of doubt began to 
gather about the idea of God. Satan took advan- 
tage of his own abuses, and turned my thoughts 
toward the impositions that had been practiced | 
upon me by what I supposed to be the Spirit of | 
God. The Bible was gone. Nothing but my own 
experience was left to me; and when that was set 
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before my eyes as a series of deceptions, my be 
lief in a God was overclouded, and the darkness of 
atheism fell upon me. 

In order that my situation at this time may be 
fully understood, it must be observed that all my 
confidence in men had been previously taken away. 
I had seen the corruption of the church and clergy, 
and had rejected them and been rejected by them. 
I came to New York hoping to find spiritual help 
and guidance in Latourette, but was miserably 
disappointed. John B. Foote, Dutton and several 
other western Perfectionists, had visited me, and I 
found them, not in advance of me in spiritual 
wisdom as I had hoped, but in bondage to Latour- 
ette and to what I regarded as the follies of a 
diseased spiritualism. I had begun to distrust 
Weld. Thus I was left alone. I knew not a man 
on earth that I could lean upon or take counsel 
with. And now all the lights of human wisdom 
were extinguished, the Bible was gone, Jesus 
Christ had become the prince of devils, and God 
was annihilated. 

The net of Satan had completely enveloped my 
intellect. Yet there was an instinctive conscious- 
ness of strength and an imperishable hope in my 
heart. When the spirit of darkness had done its 
worst, I said within myself, “If the universe is a 
blind chaos without a God, and the destinies of all 
beings are to be worked out by their own strength, 
I have as good right to try what I can do for exis- 
tence and happiness as any body. I will yet wres- 
tle for victory over evil.”” Then my heart began to 
burn with indignation against the spirit which was 
abusing me. My will lifted itself up apparently 
with the energy of omnipotence against the adver- 
sary. I acted in the spirit of the words of Isaiah: 
‘“*T looked and there was none to help ; and I won- 
dered that there was none to uphold: therefore 
mine own arm brought salvation unto me ; and my 
fury, it upheld me.” The net gave way, and im- 
mediately I found myself again in an atmosphere 
of confidence and peace. 

The effect of this mental overturn was perma- 
It completely emptied me, for the time being, 
of all the theories which I had previously stored 
up. 1 could hardly tell afterward what I believed 
on any subject, till I had investigated it anew ; and 
from this time forward I have had a deep sense of 
the necessity of laying the foundations of my belief 
below the frosts of spiritual delusion. The rule of 
mental economy which this passage of my experi- 
ence led me to adopt, I expressed as follows: 

“What we positively vow, is all the mental 
capital we can count upon as safe and available. 
What we guess, think, believe, and hope to be true, 
is paper capital, that may be genuine or may be 
counterfeit—redeemable or irredeemable. If there 
is among it any valuable truth, it is like grain yet 


| mixed up with the chaff, not fit for use till it has 


been winnowed. It is well enough to have on hand 
a great heap of guesses. But we must not think 
of living on them, or using them as winnowed 
truths. | Nor must we allow them to get mixed up 
with our store of known verities. The true method 
of mental economy is to look over the whole mass 
of our thoughts, select all that we absolutely 
know, and keep that by itself, accounting it our 
specie-basis. If it is but a small store, never mind. 
A little silver and gold is worth more than a bushel 
of counterfeit bills. Then we may go on to ex- 
amine and work up our heap of guesses, so as to 
convert them as far and as fast as possible into 
known truths, taking good care not to add any of 
them to our sure treasure, till we have thoroughly 
tested them. This is the only way to get and keep 
a sound mind.” 


—A man is not thoroughly in earnest unless his 


| spirit repels evil in proportion as it attracts good ; 


unless his jealousy is proportioned to his love ; 
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his combativeness proportioned to his benevo- 
lence. 


Jesus Christ, working in mankind, is the author 
of the Locomotive, and the Ocein Steamer ; and 
the Sewing-Machine, and the Mowing-Machine, | 
and the thousand-and-one bright things which | 
make the age a go-ahead one. Don’t then let | 
your smart neighbor, who owns a machine-shop, be | 
so pitifully short-sighted as to think that he alone is 
concerned in the clever invention which he has | 
patented. 
honor which belongs to another, and he will surely | 
have to render it back sometime. Persuade him 
rather to acknowledge that Christ in him did the 
work, and then he is fairly entitled to honor from 
men and angels. G. 


If he does think so, he is embezzling | 
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TrrRzAH C. MILLER, Epiror. 


MONDAY, FULY 28, 1873. 


WHICH IS THE TRUE TIDE? 
ATERIALISM denies immortality. Spiritu- 
alism proves immortality by millions of 
ghosts. Both claim to be the great inrolling tide 
of science and progress. To-day we get a rebuke 
from a correspondent in this vein: 
“ You pit yourselves against the inrolling waves | 
of Materialism. Pray have you read in the story 
books how the royal Canute moved back his chair 


before the waves he had ordered to come no fur- 
ther ?” 

Yesterday we read in Emma Hardinge’s “ Histo- 
ry of Spiritualism” as follows : 

“ The Journals which purvey fun and filth, though 
they may serve the purpose of dragging Spiritual- 
ism into notoriety, will no more arrest its progress 
than the throne of Canute could arrest the progress 
of the ocean’s eternal and resistless tides. ‘On, 
on, forever,’ is the burden of that mighty anthem 
that rings through the corridors of Eternity, chant- 
ed by the legions of Progress.” 


This is fine writing on both sides. We think 
Emma is a little ahead. : 
Another correspondent who criticises T. L. P.’s 
appeal “ To Arms,” after all says about the right 

thing, according to our mind, in the following : 


“If his theory of religion is not prepared to take 
in all that science has to say, he had better think it 
over again ; and my think is that before he makes 
a finish, he will see God’s providence in it all.” 


We see that now. Our doctrine, always and 
everywhere, is, that God is on both sides of every 
fight. Our difficulty is that we find ourselves just 
at this time between two “inrolling tides.” If we 
are Canute, we shall have to manage our chair in 
some new Style to escape the opposite surges of 
Materialism and Spiritualism. Perhaps when they | 
come together in their final rush and struggle, we 
shall have the luck to rise and float in our chair of 
State. We have no ideaof stopping them. They 
will stop each other. 


THOUGHT, BUT NOT WISDOM. 


ET athoughtful man read the precepts of those 
“Poor Richards,” the country editors, who 
delight in telling young men to trust everything 
to their own energy, enterprise, industry and frugal- 
ity; to trust nothing to luck, and to lose no time 
waiting for an opportunity ; in brief, to lay hold of 
success without stopping to look at the powers 
which can give favors and withhold them; let a 
man consider the advice of these wise men who 
think they have analyzed success and found its 
ultimate elements, and he shall take little pleasure 
in the labors of the school-committee, and in the 
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endowments of colleges, for he will see that we 
have enough of that intellect which attacks the 
problems of life with a wisdom no better than that 
of a beaver at his dam. 

Hurrah for winds, and tides, and luck, and God 
who measures out a man’s success ! 

Sanguine people are exulting over the march of 
intellect, as if everything depende d on that march 
it may be that intellect has gone far enough at pres- 
ent, and had better come to a halt. 


| now seems more desirable that we should have col- 


leges that can make seers of our young men—that 
can make life a miracle, and our success as wonder- 
ful as the march of the Israelites, when led by cloud 
and pillar of fire. 

The mischief of these “ Poor Richards” is, that 
they are not only blind as to the fact that God is 
the great manager on this stage, but they also bind 
heavy burdens upon our shoulders. Some writer 
of books discovers that your great genius was a 
great worker; straightway editors and_ school- 
masters begin to incite our young men to expect 
success by imitating this Hercules. But they fail 
to tell us what winds filled the sails of that genius, 
or what power strengthened him and made him a 
steady worker. 

If a man—the beggar in the road if you please— 
shall only take time to examine his life somewhat 
sincerely, he shall find that his victories have been 
gifts to him from the powers above. Let us not em- 
bezzle any of the honor which belongs to God. 
We may have real estate tied down to a rock, and 
keep our accounts by double entry, and rely on cash 
payment, but does it follow that we can compel suc- 
cess and defy hunger and loss? An inspired seer 
tells us that the battle is not to the strong, nor the 
race to the swift; but to the lucky—to him whom 
God favors, and to him who does not stumble. _ If 
this was true in the ages gone, then it has become 
doubly so during the years that have stood between 
that time and this. The man who sells his farm to 
make room for the city, and the man who owns a 
water-front to which the ships must come to unload 
their freight, may seem to be especially cared for ; 
but dare you say that a farmer living inland and 
remote from towns, has fewer signs of favor, and, 
therefore, must depend upon himself? 


It seems to be one of the conditions of true suc- 
cess, that we should cease from our own endeavor 
just long enough to see what God is intending to do 
for us and with us. All things work together for 
good to him who loves God. To him all fortune is 
good fortune; and in the deeper sense he may be 
having victories when his neighbors think he is o’er- 
whelmed by disaster. However, life may yet be- 
come one of the exact sciences, should we all learn 
to do our best, and then resolutely look to God to 
do the rest. Let us dare to cut loose from our base 
when so ordered, and then march to the sea, like 
Sherman, knowing that our God will have his ships 
at the coast to meet us. A. B. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
Friday, 25th.—Finished haying to-day. 


—The Colorado Potato Bug (Doryphora 1o- 
lineata, Say) has made its appearance at Willow 
Place. An enemy with ten lines ought to doryfory 
most anything. 

—Many of the Indian women who used to fre- 
quent our kitchen for “cold pieces” and ‘old 
clothes,” blanketed and moccasined in the style of 
their ancestors, now pass to and from our Station 
flounced, ruffled and paniered in the latest fashion. 

—We judge the newspapers are getting short of 
interesting reading matter these days, as they have 


We have any | 
| amount of thinking, but where is our wisdom? It 





Oneida Community,” again. To be really artistic 
they should introduce new features occasionally, 
and not serve up the same dish that has been 
warmed over so many times. 


—‘“The trestle! the trestle! there’s a smoke on 
the long trestle that runs through our meadow. 
Make haste, for the beams are on fire. Some one 
hurry to the house, and bring two pails of water ! 
That’s right! Pour it oncarefully! Just inseason! 
The fire is out!” This is the fifth or sixth time with- 
ina year that we have discovered the trestle on 
fire just in time to save it from destruction. 


Sunday, Fuly 20.—A cool and bracing day with 
a plenty of clouds and some sunshine. A party goes 
up the valley six or seven miles on foot and back 
without fatigue. Haying is pretty well advanced ; 
the western hills are turning yellow again with the 
fields of ripening grain ; the oats are blue-green yet ; 
corn is beginning to tassel a little here and there ; 
and a few of the earliest golden-rods (Solidago 
arguta) are coming into bloom at Stockbridge. 


—At four o’clock on Friday afternoon (18th) we 
spent an hour in listening to a performance on the 
piano by young Mr. Curtis of Utica. Although Mr. 
Curtis has studied but little more than two years, 
and considers his musical education far from com- 
plete, his rendering of the “ Carnival of Venice,” 
‘“‘ Thanatopsis,” and a March by Chopin, was strong 
and masterly. He seemed to have good command 
of arpeggios and running passages, but betrayed 
some embarrassment in trilling. We should say 
that he had studied in a good school, and must ere 
long be counted among our musical artists. 


—We are having cool weather for mid-summer. 
The air seems more like October than July. The 
roses are nearly out of bloom, and the lilies are 
gone. In their place are the early autumn flowers, 
dahlias, verbenas, golden coreopsis, German-asters, 
hollyhocks and the like. The yucca just now 
attracts some notice; a tall plant, with cream- 
colored bell-shaped flower and pungent odor. The 
recent heavy rains have deepened the green to the 
foliage on the lawn, and given greater luxuriance 
to every growing thing. 

— Sounds on the Lawn after Supper.—The click 
of mallets and balls on the croquet-ground ; the 
rolling of carts and wagons in the distance; the 
music of piano, clarinet and ’cello playing in the 
Hall; a quartette singing in the cottage at the foot 
of the hill; children’s voices laughing ; boys play- 
ing horse ; cows lowing at the barn; sheep bells 
tinkling ; lambs bleating ; frogs peeping in the pond 
below the garden ; birds singing ; wind whistling 
through the trees ; the roar and rumble of the cars 
on the Midland ; the ringing of the car-bell which 
announces the arrival of our friends from Joppa; 
a merry greeting of the newly-arrived; the high 
note of the whistle which calls us together for an 
hour in the Hall. 


—Our “cottage by the sea”’ that we call Joppa, 
has one feature of refreshment which we venture 
to say cannot be found at Long Branch or New- 
port or Saratoga: to wit: it 7s surrounded by peo- 
ple who are fond of doing deeds of kindness for 
nothing! Strange as it may seem, it is strictly 
true that the Spencer families, who own the land 
in that region, and all the other inhabitants that we 
meet with, deal with us on principles that come 
nearer to Communism than anything we have ever 
found elsewhere. In fact, we have so much trouble 
in making them take anything for what they do 
for us, that we are getting ashamed to ask favors of 
them, and sometimes have to relieve our con- 
sciences by thrusting money into their pockets 
against their will. Do you hear this, O ye skinners 
of Niagara? We hope not, for fear you should 
find your way into our bower of innocence at Fish 


taken up the hackneyed theme of “that dreadful | Creek. 
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—‘ Laura, who is the woman that just left the 
room? Her face seems familiar.” 

‘““Why, Fanny, don’t you remember years ago 
when we children went to the lake and danced? 
That is the very woman who kept the hotel at that 
time.” 

“IT thought she was a younger woman.” 

“She was young then. She just remarked to 
some one, ‘ You wouldn’t think I ever had rosy 
cheeks to see me now, so faded and old, but I did.’ 
The year-and a-half old baby we saw then and 
thought so pretty, is now a great girl fourteen years 
old and taller than her mother. My! what a little 
while ago it seems since we children had that dance ! 
I remember it as plainly as if it were only yester- 
day. Tothink of its being thirteen years! We 
were all children in the children’s house then, and 
now we are ‘grown folks!’ I wonder if every 
body and every thing will change as much in the 
next thirteen years as they have in the last!” 


—Voluminous trailing skirts are no doubt very 
fine in the ball-room or on the promenade ; but for 
boat-riding and woods-rambling give us the short 
dress! When we began our excursions to Joppa 
we wore long skirts ex rouze, carrying short gowns 
in a satchel; but there is three-quarters of a mile 
to walk through a sandy road from Fish-Creek sta- 
tion to our Lodge, and besides we don’t like to waste 
so much time costuming ; so now we leave the house 
attired in our own peculiar dress and enjoy our- 
selves a thousand times better. We can get ready 
almost as quickly as the men can—a masculine 
accomplishment ‘which we have always envied. 
The people in the cars stare, of course ; but we 
are used to that at home and so don’t mind it. Yet 
no one laughs or makes an offensive remark, and 
we conclude that sensible folks are glad to see a 
common-sense dress for occasions of this sort. 
Poor Miss Araminta ! you v’e no idea what a prison- 
er you are with that weight of clothes about your 
limbs! See how we can climb the fences or run 
along the beach with hands and feet free ! You can't 
do it. Look! the boat is wet; what will you do 
with your skirts? Ours are disposed of in a trice. 
O, Araminta, Araminta! Mrs. Grundy is a hard 
mistress. 


—All our youngest, from Richard nearly four, 
to Gertrude nineteen months, take their meals to- 
gether in the family dining-room. The eight young- 
er ones have only lately risen to this honor. At 
dinner they come in just as the second table is 
serving, and as the door is often left open, groups 
of curious and interested visitors frequently collect 
about the entrance to look at the babies and take 
an observation of our manner of appeasing the 
“rage of hunger.” Some of our people have felt 
a little restive under such sans souci? inspection, 
and quite inclined to protest against it. ‘The other 
day during the dinner hour, a lady stepped inside 
the door and calmly seated herself with her eyes 
upon the infant table. ‘“‘ Howimpolite!” exclaimed 
several of us glancing at each o‘her in displeasure. 
“O, no!” said H., smiling good humoredly. “1 
should call this a nice way of furnishing cheap en- 
tertainment. It doesn’t hurt us any, and it evident- 
ly delights her. We were made to be a city set on 
a hill. How are we to ever show the world our 
miracle of unity if we hide away from inspection ?” 
We looked again at the lady with different eyes. 
She had a motherly countenance and appeared to 
be taking such solid comfort that we felt quite rec- 
onciled to her and said she might look to her heart’s 
content. 


—Currants and cherries, white and red, raspber- 
ries, red and black, rescued from decay and immor- 
talized in glass and tin ; this is the play daily en- 
acted on the preserving-room stage. Eleven hired 
performers and three of our own people comprise 
the company. But how vastly improved the per- 





formance since the days of our humble beginning 
long ago! Our progress was sure but very slow in 
that primitive time; when each bottle was labori- 
ously sealed with a wad of wax which would now 
suffice for a dozen; when peas were shelled by 
hand, and corn pared off the cobs with a knife. 
The pea-sheller and corn-cutter and other con- 
trivances have wrought a great change, but they 
are minor improvements ; the business has been 
revolutionized by a single stroke—the invention of 
the Keep. Step into the little apartment adjoining 
the store-room ; the chilling cold penetrates in- 
stantly; and with good reason, for overhead isa 
lofty column of solid ice. Taste these cherries, 
sound and juicy as when plucked from the tree. 
They were put in here July 8, just sixteen days ago, 
See that huge mound of peas undergoing no change 
from week to week, and those crates filled with red 
raspberries piled higher than your head awaiting 
their turn. Now you perceive how a small trained 
company working steadily through the season, can 
in the end accomplish as much as a large force of 
amateur helpers, and with far less strain and con- 
fusion. No night work as of old; the icy breath 
of the Keep preserves fresh and sweet the material 
left over from each day’s work. The Keep has set 
the packer free. Nothing hurries him, nothing 
worries him. Peas and corn by the wagon-load, 
berries by the cart-load, move him not. He puts 
them away in his doubled-doored arctic ceil and 
takes his time. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES 





ll. 

PENING again the “ Scrap-Book ” referred 
() to last week we are tempted to make some 
extracts. The village Congregational church came 
to grief. Here is a poem in memory of the event. 
A note on the side of the page informs us that it 
was “written Oct. 11, 1837, by the junior members 
of the Noyes family.” It is called 


THE LAMENT OF THE OLD CHURCH. 


Gone are the days, forever gone, 
When I could boast a spire as high, 
A bell as large, with solemn tone, 
As any temple far or nigh. 


My spire! It was a beauteous one— 
So tall, so gracefully it rose ! 

It towered to greet the morning sun 
And caught its rays at evening’s close. 


Its vane! A truer ne’er was placed, 
To tell which way the wind might blow. 
Its balls! So bright they might have graced 
The church of Michael Angelo! 


Mv bell! It was a noble bell. 
Its sounds, sonorous, loud and clear, 
From mountain’s side re-echoed, fell 
With softened cadence on the ear. 


At morn, at noon, at evening’s hour, 
It spoke of school, of home, of rest ; 
And all who heard confessed its power 
To hush the tumults of the breast. 


How oft I’ve seen the motley crowd 
Within my spacious portals throng ; 
Called hither by its summons loud, 
To join in prayer and praise and song. 
Another sound had that old bell ; 
’Twas solemn and of joy bereft ; 
It tolled of life the parting knell ; 
It spoke of sorrow and of death. 


But why should mem’ry thus recall 
The happy scenes of olden time? 

I prove the fate that must befall 
The proudest church in any clime. 


My spire got bent by some foul means ; 

But rumor said, “‘ T'was Time’s sharp tooth— 
At any rate ’tis plain it leans,” 

And so it down must come, forsooth, 
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So one fine morning all the people 

With fell intent assembled round ; 
They tied a rope to my poor steeple 

And pulled it thundering to the ground. 


My bell got cracked. I need not say 
Its days were told, its fate was sealed. 
The people vowed it should not stay 
Where long its joyous tones had pealed. 


They pulled it down, but not content 
To let it rest in peace forgot, 

As if on its destruction bent, 
They formed a base gunpowder plot. 


The train was fired. My faltering tongue— 
Oh! how can it the story tell ? 

A moment more my bell had rung 
Its own, its last, its loudest knell ! 


My organ, too, whose mellow tone 
Once blended with the tuneful choir 
Now echoes but the wind’s wild moan— 
Fit dirge for organ, bell and spire ! 


My organ! You may see it now ; 
Within my walls a wreck it stands. 
Its bellows long have ceased to blow— 

Its keys untouched by player’s hands. 


My story’s told! You know the fate 
Of my poor spire and bell and organ. 
It but remains to dedicate 
This tale to President Silas Morgan. 
Although the family is somewhat remarkable for 
amiability and harmony here we find an amusing 
bit of human nature. Harriet and Charlotte, who 
have arrived at fastidious young-ladyhood, write 
their younger brother George, who is in his hobble- 
dehoyhood, a lecture in the form of an 


ACROSTIC. 


George, learn of your sisters this simple truth, 
Early rising is your best preservative of youth, 
Of health, of happiness, of every good, 
Received by mortals from rich nature’s load. 
Go then! and may the rising orb of day 

E’er find you watching his first cheering ray. 
Wash your hands and face with care, 

Next clean your teeth and comb your hair. 

On “ chores” ever look with unfeigned delight, 
You then will eat with a good appetite. 

Ever mind these useful rules, my boy, 

So will you be your sisters’ greatest joy. 

On the margin, beside the line ending “ my boy,” 
George has written in brackets, “ Boy, indeed ! ” 
The chirography of these two words is very ex- 
pressive. The injured dignity of the boy of four- 
teen bristles in every stroke. 

Three of Mary’s children have come to the old 
homestead to make a visit. Grandma takes great 
pains to amuse and interest them. Among other 
things which she does for their entertainment, she 
composes the following nursery rhymes : 


Master John Mead 
’Tis his pleasure to read 
And turn over the leaves of his book. 
The stories he’ll tell, 
And he likes very well 
On all the pretty pictures to look. 


There’s little Charles, too, 
Not much can he do 
But says he wants something to eat. 
I think it is so, 
A good boy he’ll grow 
And with “I thank you,” his mother meet. 
Now what shall I say 
Of Larkin, I pray, 
For him I know but little about. 
He’s up and he’s down 
He can smile and can frown, 
Yet we all love him dearly, no doubt. 

Laying aside the “ Scrap-Book” I reach to the 
top shelf of the cupboard where our archives are 
kept and take down a file of letters, worn and yel- 
low. Ah! here is the first letter in J. H. N.’'s 
writing which has been preserved. It was writ- 
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ten in 1822, when he was a boy of ten. The 
first George, a boy of nine, died while G. W. N. was 
a baby. He was John’s nearest mate. A few days 
after his death Jc’:n was sent to school and wrote 
home in the following strain : 

Brattleboro, Vt., April 20, 1822. 

“My Dear MotTHEeR:—I do not know as I 
shall have a better opportunity than I have to- 
night ; therefore I have sit down to write to you. I 
think of George a good deal, more especially to-day 
because it is Monday and I have more time than 
any other day. I have written but little in my dia- 
ry I want to have you write to me about George so 
that I can write in it. We hada fine shower day 
before yesterday the grass grew very fast it looks 
green about here the ground is very dry I believe 
more so than in Putney yesterday was the warmest 
day this year it being Saturday I went up on the 
hill and got some sasafras we play here consider- 
ably I don’t know but more than would be for our 
advantage I have received a letter from Kidder 
Green it was very good one indeed he expects to 
come home this month some but it is uncertain I 
want to have you write to me as soon as you can 
and tell me whether I may study out of school this 
summer Papa thought it was not best for me but 
when it is hot weather it is rather uncomfortable in 
the school-room Do write to me soon for I long 
to hear from you tell me how papa gets along with 
the work in the garden and about house when you 
do write write me a good long letter here I break 
off short so Adieu JOHN NOYEs. 

The second boyish epistle, written when John 
was about twelve, just after arriving at Amherst, 
gives some faint signs of the man he was destined 
to become. Those who know him laugh at the 
phrase, “not quick of intellect :” 

( Amherst, May 26, 1824. 
q Saturday, P.M. 

DEAR MOTHER :—As school does not keep this 
afternoon I have begun a letter to you ; itis rather 
too soon methinks after our separation. However, 
as you told me that I must write long letters to you 
and as I am not very quick of intellect I thought it 
best to begin soon enough. I have been pretty 
contented since you left me except last evening I 
was rather inclined to be home-sick. 1 sat in my 
chamber alone, the wind whistled around the house. 
I began to think of home and I became sad. I 
took my book and looked over my lesson, then 
went to the book-store and got me ink and paper, 
and begun a journal which I intend to write in 
every day. I like my boarding-place, and have but 
one or two objections, namely, there is no looking- 
glass in my room, nor drawers to put my clothes 
in, which is very unhandy, as every time I go to my 
trunk I have to haul my things all over ; and lastly, 
my room is in the northwest corner of the house, 
so that I cannot tell when itis time to get up in 
the morning. 

Sunday Evening.—\ did not go to meeting this 
forenoon because I did not hear the bell till late, 
and I went down and all were gone to meeting. I 
went in the afternoon. A Mr. Dickenson preached. 

A Testament which was in the list of my books, 
was forgotten in packing up my things to bring 
down here. I missed it very much to day. 

Mamma, I[ must say that when I am not reading 
or writing or studying, 1 am homesick. Yes, I am 
homesick. I can’t imagine why Kidder does not 
come. I believe I should feel better if there were 
somebody here whom I know and by whom I am 
known. How heavily the hours pass !| What leis- 
ure moments I have I am obliged to pass in soli- 
tude. No companion, no bed-fellow, nothing new, 
This aint happiness. But away with al] this! I 
fear I have distressed you already. 

Monday Evening.—Again alone and disconsolate, 
I take my pen to write a few words to you. I ex- 
pected Kidder here to-night, and have been down 





to the tavern to see if he was there; but no smiling 
countenance met mine. When I am writing to you 
or studying or reading, I feel tolerably cheerful ; 
but just at dusk, to sit in my room afone and think 
of home, I soon begin to feel my heart rising into 
my mouth ; then a flood of tears is my only relief. 
I must leave a little space for the news that the 
girls told me I must write. So adieu. 
Yours affectionately, Joun NOYEs. 

N. B. Hand-writing superexcellent. 

[The Postscript to the girls about Bill Town is 
omitted]. 


SILK-MANUFACTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY C. A. CRAGIN. 
II. 
PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE. 
B eae: processes of manufacture may convenient- 
ly be divided as follows : 

1. Filature, or winding the fibres from the co- 
coons. 

2. Throwing, or the formation of threads of vari- 
ous sizes by doubling and twisting, designed either 
for sewing-silk or weaving purposes. 

3. Weaving. 

4. Working up waste silk. 

FILATURE. 

In regard to this branch of silk-manufacture I 
shall say only so much as is necessary to show the 
difference between European and Asiatic silks, a 
point of great importance in subsequent operations. 

After the vitality of the cocoons is destroyed, 
either by exposure to the sun or in an oven, the 
natural gum of the silk is softened by immer- 
sion in hot water. A few minutes are sufficient, and 
then the reeler, usually a woman, stirs or brush- 
es the cocoons with a short birch rod. The soft- 
ened gummy ends of the filaments protruding 
slightly from the heads of the cocoons, adhere to 
the brush, and are thus drawn out of the water. 
Four or five ends are taken between the thumb and 
fingers, twisted slightly so as to form a single thread 
and passed through a metal loop which rubs off 
dirt and impurities, thence carried through another 
guiding loop, and to the reel, which has a slight 
lateral movement, so that the thread of one revo- 
lution does not overlay the preceding one. Were 
they allowed to do so, they would be glued togeth- 
er, as the gum with which they are covered needs 
a little time to harden. When any single fibre 
breaks, or comes to an end, its place is immediately 
supplied with a new one, so that the united thread 
may be of equal size throughout. 

The method here described is the one practiced 
in France and Italy. The Chinese method does not 
vary essentially only inbeing more careless. The 
Chinese start with ten or fifteen fibres instead of four 
or five, and it is not until one-half or two-thirds 
of the fibres are broken that they are started again. 
The result is a very irregular thread compared with 
the European article. The length of filament 
yielded by a single cocoon is about three hundred 
yards, and one pound ot silk is obtained from 
eleven or twelve pounds of cocoons. 

The China silks are superior in nerve and strength 
to the silks of Evrope, size for size ; but their fatal 
irregularity tells heavily against them in the mar- 
kets of the world. The best grade of China silk 
is from $3.00 to $5.00 per pound cheaper than the 
corresponding grades of French. 

The French have of course invented many in- 
genious improvements in their methods of reeling, 
but none as yet which materially hasten the opera- 
tion, or decrease in any other way its cost ; and as 
this class of machinery is not likely to be intro- 
duced into the United States to any great extent 
for some time to come, it is scarcely worth our 
while to study it closely. 

THROWING. 
This process, which has been explained as “the 





formation of threads of various sizes by doubling 
and twisting, which threads are designed either for 
sewing-silk or for weaving,” is thus far the only 
branch of silk industry which has been widely suc- 
cessful in this country ; and it is the machinery em- 
ployed therein that I purpose to discuss. 

The three leading articles of manufacture are 
Organzine, the warp for woven goods, Tram, the 
woof or filling, and Sewing-Silk, including the so- 
called “‘ Machine-Twist” or silk thread for sewing- 
machines. 

Throwing silk is conveniently subdivided into 
three parts, viz: Ist, Winding upon bobbins the 
skeins as left by the cocoon reelers 2d, Doub- 
ling two or more threads together; 3d, Twist- 
ing the doubled threads into one. The machinery 
used for these operations is exceedingly simple, 
and will be readily understood by the following 
description : 

In the first operation, that of winding the thread 
upon large spools or bobbins, each skein is extend- 
ed upon a light six-sided reel or “swift.” A num- 
ber of these swifts are arranged side by side upon 
an axis, on either side of a frame. Above the 
swifts are bobbins similarly arranged, one bobbin 
for each swift. Motion is given to the bobbins by 
means of a friction roller, and in such a manner 
that any one can be removed without stopping the 
rest. The bobbins being connected with the skeins 
by means of the silk filament, are set in motion, by 
the motion given to the rollers, and thereby cause 
the swift to turn on its axis and deliver the silk by 
simply unwinding it. In order to distribute the 
silk evenly on the bobbin, each filament is passed 
through a glass ring or eye attached to a horizontal 
bar which has a lateral traverse motion. The fila- 
ment is thus wound in a spiral direction, which 
makes the task of finding the end when the thread 
breaks an easy one. 

The bobbins when filled are carried either to 
the cleaner or doubler. The cleaning is a process 
somew!:at necessary with China silks, owing to the 
careless way in which it is reeled. The process 
consists essentially in winding the silk from one 
bobbin to another, and causing it while on its 
passage to pass between two small steel blades or 
plates, which are set so closely together that any 
knot, slug, or bad rough spot cannot pass. The 
attendant removes the obstruction, ties the ends 
together and starts the thread in motion again. . 
The method of giving motion to the receiving 
bobbin, the traverse bar, and other minor details 
are similar to those on the winding frame. 

Doubling is usually the next operation. Two 
or more bobbins from the cleaner are placed on 
projecting pins on the lower part of the doubling 
frame. Each thread, on its way to the receiving or 
doubled bobbin, passes through an eye in a 
staall lever, which is attached to another lever, 
both delicately balanced. If, as is constantly 
happening, a thread chances to break, the first 
lever drops, striking the second lever which 
icts on the spindle of the receiving bobbin, 
stopping it either by lifting it from the friction 
roller that drives it, or catching upon a projecting 
spur on the spindle. Of course no more thread is 
wound on from any of the bobbins below till the 
broken thread is mended, and the levers are re- 
adjusted. The traverse bar, friction rollers attach- 
ed to the driving shaft on each side of the frame, 
and various other small fixtures are the same on 
the doubling frame as upon the cleaning and wind- 
ing frames. 

The silk passes from the doubler to the spinner. 
Sometimes, indeed, the threads are spun singly, to 
give, according to Ure’s Cyclopedia, increased 
strength, though I suspect the more correct reason 
is to make a more nearly round, smooth cord, after 
two of these “singles,” as they are called, are 
doubled together and spun again in the opposite 
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direction. In order to test the question of ihcrease 
of strength by twisting singles, Mr. John Freeman, 
our silk manufacturer in Wallingford, Conn., made, 
a series of careful experiments. ‘These go to show, 
as might be surmised by the application of the law 
of the parallelogram of forces, that the strength of 
single threads is zo¢ increased by spinning, or as 
it should be more properly termed, by twisting. 

In 1751 Vancanson proposed to the French 
Academy of Sciences the following questions for 
solution : 

1. To proportion the speed of the spindle in 
spinning to the speed of the bobbin that draws off 
the silk as it is twisted, so that as the bobbin in- 
creases in size, in gradually filling up, it will take 
up the spun thread no faster. 

2. To escape, by varying the degree of torsion, 
the changes of gearing which are necessary in the 
old mills. 

3. To give a traverse movement to the guide so 
as to insure a perfectly even twist, unattainable in 
the old mills. 

Vancanson invented machines which he claimed 
met all these difficulties, but they never came into 
general use. The machinery at present in use 
partly overcomes them, but in an imperfect man- 
ner. 

The machine which twists the threads either in 
their single or double state, is called a spinning- 
mill. When single threads are first twisted in one 
direction, next doubled by twos or threes, and then 
twisted in the opposite direction, an exceedingly 
wiry, compact thread is produced, called organzine, 
which forms the warp in all woven goods, whether 
ribbogg. or dress silks. If two, three, or four 
threads are first doubled together and then slightly 
twisted, the resulting product is called tram, and 
forms the woof or filling of woven goods. In the 
spinning mill, either the single or doubled silk, 
while unwinding from one set of bobbins and 
winding upon another set, is subjected to a regular 
twisting operation in which process the thread is 
conducted as usual through guides and coiled 
diagonally upon the receiving bobbins by proper 
mechanism. 

The general operation somewhat resembles that 
of cotton spinning. A cast-iron frame, usually from 
twelve to twenty feet long, and three or four feet 
wide, forms the skeleton. Along the sides two sets 
of bars are bolted, eight or ten inches apart. The 
upper one is pierced at regular intervals, and brass 
bearings, sometimes termed “ bolsters,” are insert- 
ed. The lower rail is fitted with corresponding 
brass steps which receive the lower end of the 
spindle, the bolster in the upper rail forming the 
upper support to the spindle, which stands verti- 
cally and extends above the upper rail sufficiently 
to receive the hobbin. Motion is communicated to 
the spindles, of which there may be from fifty to a 
hundred on a side, by means of a tin cylinder ex- 
tending lengthwise through the center of the frame. 
A small pulley or wheel is placed on the spindle 
between the rails. A light driving band of cotton 
is usually employed to communicate motion from 
the cylinder to the spindle. The bobbins contain- 
ing the untwisted silk are simply pressed down 
upon the tapering end of the spindle so as to be 
made to revolve with it. Small washers of wood, 
to which are fastened forked wings of wire, revolve 
loosely about the spindle above the bobbin. One 
wing is bent up so as to guide the silk clear of the 
spindle tip, while the other, bent downward, holds 
the thread clear from contact with the upper end of 
the bobbin. Horizontal shafts, bearing little spur 
wheels are placed about eighteen inches above the 
spindles. Projecting supports or fingers serve to 
keep in position the upper spindle that holds the 
receiving bobbin. This latter spindle which re- 
volves horizontally, is about four inches long, and 
furnished at one end with a little spur gear-wheel 





acting as a pinion; the bobbin thus receiving its 
motion, revolves with uniform velocity. But, unfor- 
tunately, while the ratio of the speed of the lower 
and upper spindles remains fixed, being perhaps as 
4,000 : 100, the upper bobbin is constantly increas- 
ing in size owing to the accumulating silk which it 
draws from the lower bobbin. The speed at which 
the thread travels from one to the other is conse- 
quently steadily increasing, and the number of 
twists per inch steadily decreasing. This difficulty, 
which troubled Vancanson one hundred and twenty- 
five years ago, still puzzles the silk manufacturer of 
to-day. Of the American solution, a poor one, 
by the way, I shall speak farther on. 

The tram is reeled directly as it is spun, the 
skeins thus formed being ready for the dyer. The 
organzine is similarly treated after the second 
spinning. Upto the era of sewing-machines all 
throwing machinery was supposed to be for the 
manufacture of tram and organzine only. Till that 
time skein-silk was generally hand-made, though 
doubtless some small part was made on organ- 
zine mills. 

The tram-and-organ-throwing machinery used in 
this country differs a little in some respects from 
that described, which is the best English make 
from Coventry. The American, though crude and 
bad enough, is decidedly superior to the English. 


BIRD-LIFE. 
é. 

EFORE the summer is quite gone, I purpose 
B to give a sketch or two relating to this sphere 
of animated nature which interests us all so much. 
The life of birds is displayed all around us and yet 
their habits and instincts are far from being general- 
ly known. It takes almost a life-time to become 
acquainted with them. Itis not the mere text-book 
that will satisfy our craving for further knowledge 
in this branch of natural history. It must be a 
disclosure of such facts in the life of birds as _ will 
indicate the peculiar atmosphere in which they live ; 
and these you will never discover unless you give 
yourself up to them in a way that few think of do- 
ing. You must become an amateur in this line, if 
you would catch the spirit of the bird-world. It is 
a world of its own, with its activities, ecstacies, 
anxieties, risks, losses, etc., and yet there is an 
ocean of contentment and joyousness that covers 
all and stamps its character on the sphere in which 
they have their being. 

Buoyant with hope, the feathered race 
Their joyous course pursue— 
Brim-full of life, they know no rest 
Save that to nature due. 


The race for life gives vig’rous play 
To powers of every sort— 

Menac’d by foes at every turn 
They seem to think it sport. 


The watchful eye, the ready wing 
No small assurance give— 

And spite of risks they hourly run 
’Tis still a boon to live. 

It is difficult to conceive how birds can enjoy 
life, when it is so evident that they are perpetually 
on their guard against attack, and yet we can not 
doubt they do. It is one of the wonders to me and 
adds not a little to the interest of the subject. One 
thing that helps them get along, is that there 
is a great deal of precision about them; their 
domestic affairs seem well-ordered, and they are 
wide awake to an astonishing degree. Their in- 
stinct is a sort of reasoning, in some cases. What 
is it that induces them to entice away their young 
as soon as possible from the spot where they have 
been reared, while it is well known that birds are 
naturally very much attached to places they get ac- 
customed to? Do they not seem to say, “ Well, 
we have -been here flying back and forth too long 
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to be safe, and we had better be off bag and 
baggage.” And the yellow wren, too, has been 


known to out-flank the cow-bird by building anew 
over the egg of the intruder ; not once, mind, but 
actually a second time, so that finally it became a 
three-story tenement! And she succeeded too in 
raising her brood. This happened under my own 
eyes. Verily, they do seem to know what they are 
about. a. 8. D. 


THE NEWS. 
The Shah of Persia left Paris on the 19th inst. for 
Vienna via Geneva. 


Lord Westbury, formerly Lord Chancellor of England, 
died on Saturday the tgth. 

The Carlists assert that their effective force in Spain 
now numbers 30,000 men. 

The trial of the Tichborne claimant on the charge of 
perjury, was resumed in London on July 21st. 

‘The Minnesota wheat harvest will exceed the crop of 
last year and will be two weeks earlier. 

An English Arctic expedition is at present trying to 
reach the North Pole by way of Spitzbergen. 

The New York police are to be armed with breach- 
loading rifles and drilled as a military brigade. 

Bismarck declares that he wars against the Church of 
Rome only for the purpose of destroying Christianity. 

Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of Winchester, fell from 
his horse on Saturday, July 19th, and was killed. 

Capt. Wm. R. Phillips, of the wrecked steamer City 


of Washington, has been suspended from the service for 
one year. 


Dr. Von Dollinger has been appointed successor to 
the late Baron Leibig as President of the Bavarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


On Tuesday July 15th, Don Carlos entered Spain, 
placed himself at the head of the insurgents and issued 
a proclamation calling for volunteers. 

The coronation of Oscar and Sophia, King and Queen 
of Norway, took place July 18th, at Drontheim, the an- 
cient capital of the Norwegian kings. 

News has been received at Bayonne through Carlist 
sources that by the defections in the Spanish squadron 
at Carthagena the insurgents have gained a fleet of iron- 
clads, six vessels mounting 120 guns, 

The West Point tunnel, for the New York and 
Chicago West Shore Railroad, has been driven 130 feet 
from the south end, and 100 feet from the north end. 
Night gangs are to be put on soon and the work pushed 
as fast as possible. 

The Plymouth Church Committee of investigation 
have adjourned until fall on account of the absence of 
Mr. Beecher in Europe. On his return they promise to 
“thoroughly investigate the charges made by H. C. 
Bowen and Theodore Tilton.” 

Prof. Bache, of the Coast Survey, is surveying in the 
neighborhood between New Haven and Mt. Carmel in 
one direction, and from the east side of the Quinnipiac 
to the Westfield range, comprising one hundred and 
twenty square miles. 

Gen. Cowan, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, says 
from his late observations on the Plains, that there is 
less danger to be apprehended from the Indians this 
season than at any period for several years. He found 
that the fears of the Indians increase in proportion as 
the railroads make them acquainted with the strength of 
the Government. 

The Washington Market booths of New York city, 
which have so long obstructed the side-walks hav- 
ing been declared a nuisance by the Board of Heaith, 
were demolished on Monday night by one hundred 
and fifty workmen protected by a large police force. 
The property holders threaten to bring suit against the 
city for damages. 

Certainly Providence watches over the traveling pub- 
lic and saves them from disaster and death. Our rail- 
road Gazette gives over one hundred attempts during the 
past year to purposely throw trains from the track, off 
from bridges and down deep ravines, but in no single in- 
stance have these attempts succeeded in destroying the 
life of a single passenger, 
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Dr. Peterman, the German geographer, has written 
an enthusiastic endorsement of Capt. Hall, giving him 
credit for going further north than any other explorer. 
The doctor considers the discoveries made by Capt. 
Hall of great importance to science, as having practi- 
cally demonstrated that an open “sea exists in the far 
North, and that the continent of Greenland is con- 
tinuous up to a high latitude, if not to the Pole itself. 


An Italian padrone named Glione has just been con- 
victed in New Haven of imprisoning four young Italian 
boys, and keeping them ina state of servitude against 
their will. The boys testified that they had been beaten 
and kicked unless they brought in a certain sum of 
money every night, and were told by Glione to steal if 
they could not earn the money. ‘The prisoner was re- 
quired to furnish $4,000 bonds, to appear for trial ; fail- 
ing in this he was committed to the County Jail. 


The Boston Harbor Commissioners representing the 
State, the Boston and Albany Railroad Company, the 
Boston Wharf Company and the city of Boston, have 
entered into a mutual contract to convert about one 
hundred and twenty-five acres of the southerly part 
of the upper Boston Harbor into solid ground, well pro- 
tected by sea walls, thus securing at once a large and 
much needed addition of territory for business purposes, 
and a large and most favorably situated addition to the 
deep water anchorage ground of the upper harbor. 

—A Philadelphia editor thus relieves his mind on a 
subject familiar to all newspaper offices—the inevitable 
Public Documents : “ We owe our thanks to Judge Kel- 
ley fur the latest Patent Office reports. We already 
have sixteen hundred of these interesting volumes in 
our little library, but they have been read and re-read so 
many times that we know every page of them by heart. 
This new volume came opportunely and gratefully on 
Christmas morning, and that night we gathered our little 
family around the fire and read it through to them. 
The affecting tale entitled, ‘Improvement in Monkey 
Wrenches,’ seemed to touch every heart, and when we 
came to the climax of the little story about ‘ Reversible 
Pie-boards’ there was not a dry eye between the fron 
door and the stable. During the reading of the piteous 
narrative entitled, ‘Gum Washers for Carriage Axles,’ 
the whole family gave expression to boisterous emotion.” 

—E£ xchange. 


EMOTIONS AND PAssioNs.—An observation of con- 
siderable importance in the science of human nature, is, 
‘That desire follows some emotions and not others. The 
emotions raised by a beautiful garden, a magnificent 
building, or a number of fine faces in a crowded assem- 
bly, is seldom accompanied with desire. Other emo- 
tions are accompanied with desire; emotions, for 
example, raised by human actions and qualities: a 
virtuous action raiseth in every spectator a pleasant 
emotion, which is commonly attended with a desire to 
reward the author of the action: a vicious action, on 
the contrary, produceth a painful emotion, attended with 
a desire to punish the delinquent. Even things inani- 
mate often raise emotions accompanied with desire ; 
witness the goods of fortune, which are objects of desire 
almost universally: and the desire, when immoderate, 
obtains the name of avarice. The pleasant emotion 
produced in a spectator by a capital picture in the pos- 
session of a prince, is seldom accompanied with desire ; 
but if such a picture be exposed to sale, desire of having 
or possessing is the natural consequence of a strong 
emotion. 

It is a truth verified by induction, that every passion 
is accompanied with desire ; and if an emotion be some- 
times accompanied with desire, sometimes not, it comes 
to be a material inquiry, in what respect a passion differs 
from an emotion. Is passion in its nature or feeling 
distinguishable from emotion? An internal motion or 
agitation of the mind, when it passeth away without 
desire, is denominated an emotion ; when desire follows, 
the motion or agitation is denominated a passion. A 
fine face, for exacaple, raiseth in me a pleasant feeling : 
if that feeling vanish without producing any effect, it is 
in proper language an emotion ; but if the feeling, by 
reiterated views of the object, become sufficiently strong 
to occasion desire, it loseg its name of emotion, and 
acquires that of passion. The same holds in all the 
other passions: the painful feeling raised in a spectator 
by a slight injury done to a stranger, being accompanied 
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with no desire of revenge is termed an emotion: but 
that injury raiseth in a stranger a stronger emotion, 
which, being accompanied with desire of revenge, is a 
passion ; external expressions of distress produce in the 
spectator a painful feeling, which being sometimes so 
slight as to pass away without any effect, is an emotion ; 
but if the feeling be so strong as to prompt desire of 
affording relief, it is a passion, and is termed /ity: 
envy is emulation in excess ; if the exaltation of a com- 
petitor be barely disagreeable, the painful ieeiing is an 
emotion ; if it produce desire to depress him it is a 
passion.—Lord Kames. 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES & JELLIES 


PACKED BY 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Price-List for 1873. 


VEGETABLES IN CANS, 
Per Dozen Quarts. 


TOMATOES 


$2 75 
SWEET CORN 3 75 
YELLOW PUMPKIN 3 50 
SUCCOTASH 4 50 
WHITE KIDNEY BEANS 5 00 
GREEN PEAS 5 00 
STRING BEANS 3 50 
LIMA BEANS 5 50 
TOMATOES in 8b. Fruit Cans (per doz.) 6 50 
TOMATO CATSUP in Pint Bottles, “ “ 2 50 


FRUITS IN CANS AND BOTTLES. 


Per Dozen Quarts. 
CANS. GLASS. 


PEARS , ; - $5 50 $7 00 
PLUMS, Damson 5 50 7 00 
= Lombard 5 50 7 00 
ws Gage a 5 50 7 00 
CHERRIES, Black ‘Fartarian 6 00 7 50 
- Yellow Spanish 6 00 7 50 
- Other Varieties 6 00 7 50 
QUINCES 7 00 
PEACHES ‘ ‘ 5 50 7 00 

ws whole (pared) > 5 00 
RASPBERRIES, Philadelphia (red) 5 50 7 00 
” Hornet (red) 8 00 
* Doolittle (black) 5 50 7 00 
STRAWBERRIES ‘ 5 50 7 00 
PINE-APPLES ‘ ‘ 9 00 «10 50 
CURRANTS . F 7 00 

SWEET PICKLES IN GLASS, 

Per Dozen Quarts. 

PEARS ; ; . - $7 00 
PEACHES ‘ . , 7 00 
CRAB-APPLES ‘ , , 7 00 

JELLIES IN 80z. TUMBLERS. 

Per Dozen. 

CURRANT ‘ : : ‘ 5 00 
CRAB-APPLE - : : 4 00 
QUINCE ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 00 
RED RASPBERRY 4 50 


CURRANT JELLY in Crocks to order. 


N. B.—The foregoing will be subject to such alterations as the 
changes in prices of fresh fruits may make necessary. 

The Vegetables put up by the O. C. are all raised in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Preserving Factory, and great care is taken to 
have them harvested at the best moment and canned while they are 
fresh. 

The Fruits are preserved in heavy syrup made of the best white 
sugar, and are ready for table use without further attention. 
The aim has been to put them up in the best manner. 

Our packing-cases hold two dozen cans, or one dozen bottles ; 
and parties are requested to order ll cases. Jellies are packed in 
cases of one or two dozen, as desir 

Shipping directions will be strictly followed, and goods will be de- 
livered at the nearest railroad station in good order without extra 
charge ; but the Community will not be held responsible for any 
breakage which may take place after the goods are shipped. 

Orders from persons unknown to us must be accompanied by the 
cash or suitable reference. 





&#>Photographs of Mr. J. H. Noyes for sale at 
this office. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, (K] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onerpwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—*‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”? ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





